GOETHE   AND   THE   THEATRE
hearts, expressed in uniformly dignified verse worthy of the high
circles in which the action was imagined to take place, and before
which the play was performed. What had led up to the crisis was
brought to the knowledge of the audience in the backward-
looking scenes in dialogue or monologue which formed the
exposition, and if the plot involved any violent action it was
thought of as happening off-stage and was reported. There was
no mingling of tragic and comic. The characters of comedy
might be of lower rank, but it allowed itself few or no liberties in
construction, even in the new type of sentimental comedy.
Gotz on the other hand called for a page full of characters of all
ranks, fifty or more changes of scene, and its rambling action was
spread over years. Every step in it was presented before the eyes
of the audience, in chronologically-ordered scenes full of move-
ment, some gay, some sad or even tragic, some marked by
homely realism. They were held together by the consistency of
the author's feeling about the characters and their times, and by
having some connection with the fate of the hero, but many were
there simply for atmosphere. And finally everyone spoke in the
idiom natural to his station and disposition, in racy prose full of
proverbs and Biblical phrases, with a disregard of the convenances
which has made one drastic phrase of the hero itself proverbial.
Even in the revised form that was published in 1773, Gotz
was still a dramatized story, a novel in dialogue. Goethe's next
play, Clavigo, was also a prose dramatization of autobiographical
material, this time merely of an episode in the life of a contem-
porary, Beaumarchais, about his attempts to bring together his
sister and the young Spanish writer Clavijo, who had broken off
his engagement to her. The play was written in a week at the
request of a Frankfort lady, but as in the Weislingcn-Marie
sub-plot of Gotz, Goethe drew partly on his own experience
and made out of this anecdote a symbolic "confession** of his
feeling of guilt in regard to Friederikc Brion. The theme found
its final expression of course in the Grctchen tragedy in Faust, the
supreme dramatic achievement of those Frankfort years. Clavigo
and his friend Carlos, die man of feeling and the sharp-tongued
rationalist, are contrasting figures like Faust and Mephistopheles,
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